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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 



General Meeting, held in the Assembly Rooms, Kilkenny, on 
Saturday, Nov. 21st (by adjournment from the 4th), 1857, 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory, President of the Society, 

in the Chair. 

The following new Members were elected : — 

Sir Edmund Workman MacNaghtan, Bart., Dundarave, Bush- 
mills ; the Rev. John Gibbs, A.M., Rector of Dunluce, Bushmills ; 
David Fielding Jones, Esq., J. P., Nahilla Cottage, Belturbet ; the 
Rev. Ferguson Smyly , Lifford ; Captain Hannay, Ballylough House, 
Bushmills; the Rev. George Brydges Sayers, Port Ballintrae, Bush- 
mills; Richard Bolton, Esq., Castlering, Louth; Henry Burke 
Brownrigg, Esq., Norrismount, Camolin ; Robert Hannay, Esq., 
Kew ; Miss Read, Rahans, Carrickmacross ; and James Keyden, 
Esq., Torwood Row, Helensburgh, Scotland: proposed by the 
Rev. George H. Reade. 

Frederick Hosford, Esq., Master of the School of Design, Car- 
marthen : proposed by Richard R. Brash, Esq. 

The Rev. William Brock, R. C. C, 4, Clarke's Buildings, 
Harold's Cross, Dublin : proposed by the Rev. J. O'Hanlon. 

Young Men's Society, Dungarvan ; the Rev. Jeremiah Hally, 
D. D., P. P., Dungarvan ; Patrick James Power, Esq., Coolagh, 
Dungarvan ; and John Thomas Luther, Esq., Brookedale, Clonmel : 
proposed by W. Williams, Esq. 

Kilkenny Young Men's Catholic Society : proposed by P. 
Aylward, Esq. 

The Rev. Michael Mullarky, Croghan House, Parsonstown: 
proposed by T. L. Cooke, Esq. 

Patrick O'Byrne, Esq., " Tablet" Office, Dublin : proposed by 
M. A. O'Brennan, Esq., LL. D. 
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The following presentations were received, and thanks voted 
to the donors : — 

By Captain Greene, M.P. : "Antiquities of Shropshire," by 
the Rev. R. W. Ey ton, Vol. IV., Parts 3 and 4, and Vol. V, Parts 
1 to 4. 

By Robert Mac Adam, Esq. : " The Ulster Journal of Ar- 
chaeology," No. 20. 

By the Publisher: "The Gentleman's Magazine" for Septem- 
ber, October, and November. 

By the Society : " Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire," Vol. IX. 

By the Cambrian Archaeological Association : " Archgeologia 
Cambrensis," New Series, No. 12. 

By the Cambrian Institute: their "Journal," Part 15. 

By the Author: "The Life of St. Laurence O'Toole, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and Delegate Apostolic of the Holy See, for the 
Kingdom of Ireland," by the Rev. John O'Hanlon. 

By the Ossianic Society: their "Transactions," Vol. III. 

By the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : 
their "Journal," No. 54. 

By the Oxford Architectural Society : their "Reports," Sessions 
1853-56. 

By the Author: " The Banners of the Bayeux Tapestry, and 
some of the Earliest Heraldic Charges." Also, "Remarks on the 
Mechanical Structure of Cotton Fibre," by Gilbert J. French, Esq. 

By the Publisher: " The Builder," Nos. 751 to 771, inclusive. 

By the Rev. John Drapes, A. M. : the original Mandate to 
instaf James Colgan as Vicar- Choral of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 
The Mandate is dated 24th March, 1744, and is signed by "Jo: 
Wynne, Sub Dean." It bears appended a fine impression of Dean 
Swift's official seal, viz. : a bishop robed and mitred, holding a 
crozier in his right hand, impaling a chevron nebuly (not vair as 
given by Burke in his " General Armory") between three bucks 
courant. 

By S. E. Busby, Esq.: a late Roman Brass. 

By Dr. Keating: a six-pence of Queen Elizabeth, A.D. 1579, 
found near the castle in Callan, in the county of Kilkenny, where 
so many persons perished when that town was stormed by Cromwell. 

The Rev. James Graves exhibited, on the part of the Rev. 
George H. Reade, two exceedingly curious antiques in bronze, 
found in a bog at Killeevan, near Analore, in the county of Mona- 
ghan, and now forming part of Mr. Reades collection. 

Mr. Graves said that the Plate 1 (which faces the next page) 

i The Society has to thank Lord Clermont cost of this Plate— an example worthy of 
for a liberal donation towards defraying the wide imitation. 




/ANCIENT ENAMELLED BRIDLE-BIT, AN D 
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Pound, at Kile evan, near Analor e ; 
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represented the originals, drawn to a scale of two-thirds their size, 
and printed in chromo-lithography by Ward and Co., of Belfast. 
The circular plate was of extremely thin yellow bronze, and orna- 
mented with raised patterns in hammered work of a style peculiarly 
Celtic. Several examples of a similar kind were preserved in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. By some persons these 
plates were supposed to have served as the bosses of shields, but 
their delicacy of construction would seem to preclude such an idea, 
being ill calculated to resist violence. Portions of this plate had 
been corroded by age, but it exhibited no indication of having suf- 
fered from hard knocks. The other antique was a bridle-bit of 
dark bronze, and, if not unique, was undoubtedly of great rarity. 
As would be seen from the Plate, the cheek rings were of different 
sizes and patterns, and one of them had loops, for the insertion of 
the reins, brazed to the back of the ring. The ornamentation of 
both rings was Celtic, presenting the guilloche and fret patterns, 
which occurred so constantly on our ancient crosses and other 
ecclesiastical sculptures of early workmanship. But what rendered 
this antique particularly interesting was the evidence it gave that 
enamelling was used by the ancient Irish on lay, and military, as 
well as ecclesiastical, works of art. Indeed, it had been stated to him 
(Mr. Graves) by the late Mr. John Mitchell Kemble, that, although 
he had found numberless enamelled brooches and military orna- 
ments in the cemeteries of the Teutonic nations, he had rarely or ever 
observed enamel to have been used by the Celts, except in eccle- 
siastical ornament. The smaller ring exhibited the depressions pre- 
pared for the enamel, the fret being left in relief, but no trace of the 
colour used, or intended to be used, remained : not so the larger ring : 
the guilloche was left in relief, as in the other, but the depressed por- 
tions exhibited numerous traces of a rich crimson enamel, which the 
artist had, in the plate, restored on one half the ring, leaving the 
remainder as it appeared in the present state of the antique. 1 The 
holes drilled into the depressed portions, to retain the enamel the 
more firmly, were well represented. The link which connected the 
larger cheek ring with the centre piece of the bit had been broken, 
and neatly brazed with antique bronze. 

Mr. J. G. Robertson exhibited a portion of a case for counsel 
on the part of the celebrated Harry Flood, when in custody for 
shooting Mr. Agar, of Ringwood, in a duel at Dunmore, near 
Kilkenny. The document contained the names of the jurors sworn 
on the coroner's inquest, the finding of the jury, and the opinions 
as to Mr. Flood's chance of being permitted to stand out on bail, 
pending his trial, given by the then Attorney- General, and by Wolfe, 
afterwards Lord Kil warden, who was slain in Emmet's insurrection. 

1 It is right to observe, that the crimson in the original it is confined to the depressed 
colour should not extend over the guilloche : portions. 
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The Rev. John O'Hanlon sent the subjoined continuation of 
his series of papers on the topographical labours of the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, relative to the county of Wicklow : — 

" The following is a list of the records connected with the county of 
Wicklow, as found in the Catalogue of the Topographical Collection in 
the Ordnance Survey Office, Dublin : — I. Names from Down Survey (see 
Leinster, vol. ii.). II. Extracts, two volumes (see also page 33); and 
4 Eepertorium Viride ;' also Common-place Book M ; Rough Index to ditto. 
III. Letters, one volume. IV. Name Books, 79. V. Barony and Parish 
Names, one volume. VI. Memorandums, one volume. VII. County 
Index to Names on Ordnance Maps, one volume. 

" I. The Names from the Down Survey are contained in the second 
folio volume (Leinster) already described, pp. 705 to 759. They are pre- 
ceded by a double-columned Index to the Barony and Parish Names of 
the county of Wicklow, at p. 705. These names are comprised in 51 
pages, loosely written, and on a similar plan with the like names, referring 
to the county of Wexford, &c. II. The Extracts are contained in two quarto 
volumes. The first volume contains 873 numbered pages, nearly all of which 
are closely written. In addition, there are 28 pages of an Index to the 
county of Wicklow Extracts, and preceding them. The Extracts com- 
mence with an article headed ' Dun Baoi,' but, according to a marginal 
note of Eugene Curry, it has reference solely to Dunboy in the county of 
Cork. Then we find Extracts from Archdall's ' Monasticon ;' from the 
' Annals of the Four Masters' (English) ; from the ' Irish Calendar' (Irish 
character, 1 and I should remark that the Calendar thus designated is known 
to Irish hagiologists as O'Clery's, or the ' Martyrology of Donegal?) ; from 
M'Firbis, on 'Churches' (Irish character); from O'Flaherty's ' Ogygia' 
(English) ; from Messingham's ' Florilegium' (Latin) ; from Colgan's 
'Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae' (Englished); from Colgan's 'Trias Thau- 
maturga' (Englished); from Gough's 'Camden's Britannia;' from 'Co. 
Wicklow' (O'Reilly MS. R. I. A.); from Carte's 'Life of Ormond,' vol. i., 
p. 27, T. C. D. (case of the Byrnes); from Mason's 'History of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick, Dublin;' from the 'Liber Regalis Visitationis ;' from 
' Poems on Ballinacorr' (O'Reilly MS. R. I. A., and in Irish character) ; 
from 'Poem on the chieftains of Leinster,' by Owen M'Grath (O'Gara 
MS. R. I. A., and in the Irish character); pedigrees of the O'Byrnes, 
O'Tooles, &c. ; from M'Firbis (Irish character) ; from ' O'Huidhreen's 
Topographical Poem' (Irish character) ; from ' Book of Lecan ;' from 
MS. H. 2, 18, 2 T. C. D.; from MS. H. 2, 16, 3 T. C. D. (all the foregoing 
in the Irish character); from the 'Inquisitions;' from Usher's 4 Pri- 
mordia' (Englished) ; from the 'Liber Ardmacha' (Latin and English) ; from 
M'Firbis's 'Pedigrees of the Leinster families' (Irish character); from 
Archdall's ' Peerage of Ireland ;' from Harris's ' Ware :;' from Lanigan's 
' Ecclesiastical History of Ireland ;' notes of Mr. O'Keefe ; from the 

1 This MS. contains several curious tracts Irish Extracts in the county of Wicklow 

illustrative of Irish history. volumes, here referred to, are in the hand- 

'- This MS. contains matter descriptive of writing of Professor Eugene Curry. Some 

Irish battles. few were, however, transcribed by Mr. 

3 It may be observed that nearly all the O'Keefe. 
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Leabhar Breae' (Irish character) ; from 4 Annals of the Four Masters' 
(Irish character) ; from Garret Byrne's MS. ; from an imperfect English 
translation of the will of ' Cathair More' (a MS. in the handwriting of 
Peter O'Connell, R. I. A.). Vol. II. of Extracts contains 383 numbered 
pages, nearly all of which are closely written. As in vol. i., some few pages 
are blank. In addition to matter from the sources already indicated, or from 
some of them, this volume contains a letter from Dr. O'Donovan to Thomas 
A. Larcom, Captain, R.E., dated 21, Great Charles-street, April 14, 1840, 
and referring to Glendalough ; * Litera Palliorum missorum in Hiberniam' 
(Latin and English) ; from ' Irish Life of St. Kevin of Glendalough' (MS. 
T. C. D., H. 44, and in the Irish character); the ' Latin Life of St. Kevin' 
(MS. Marsh's Library, classed Y. 3, 1,4, in contracted and modernized 
Latin, and in English) ; from ' Giraldus Cambrensis' (Camden's ed., p. 
726, &c, Englished). In the reference to page 33 of the Catalogue, under 
the heading ' Miscellaneous,' 1 find ' Cambrensis Topographia Hibernige' 
translated, vol. i. This was a translation of Giraldus's work, which 
contains so many fictions, rendered into English by Mr. O'Conor. It is 
a folio volume of 250 closely written pages, and of course contains more 
than one allusion to the county of Wicklow. The ' Repertorium Viride 
Johannis Septimi Archiepiscopi, Dubliniensis, agnomine Alanus,' is the 
Common-place Book marked on the back as Y. 24, S. It is a quarto 
volume, containing only a few closely written pages, most of the leaves 
being blank. It includes references to churches in the county of Wicklow. 
The Common-place Book M has matter referring to the county of Wicklow, 
extracted from the O'Reilly MS- R. I. A., and the case of the Byrnes 
already alluded to in the Extracts. It is consequently of no additional 
interest for the elucidation of the county of Wicklow history. This 
matter is included between pp. 115 to 167. The MS. in question con- 
tains 318 numbered quarto pages, most of which are blank. The Rough 
Index to Wicklow Extracts, vols. i. and ii., is alphabetically arranged on 
pasted slips, and on 184 openly written and unbound pages, covered with 
a sheet of wrapping-paper, and tied together for better preservation. III. 
The county of Wicklow Letters are in one volume quarto, containing 533 
closely written pages, containing several maps and drawings. Mr. O'Lalor's 
well-arranged Index precedes these pages. There are 44 letters in this 
volume. Of these, 19 letters were written by Eugene Curry, 15 by 
Thomas O'Connor, 9 by John O'Donovan, and 1 letter by William Smith, 
the latter dated Arklow, February 4th, 1839- All these letters were 
written at various dates, from the 13th of December, 1838, to the 14th 
of April, 1840. Three were written at Enniskerry, two at Carlo w, three 
at Bray, six at Baltinglass, four at Newtownmountkennedy, four at Rath- 
drum, ten at Blessington, three at Wicklow, six at Arklow ; and the re- 
mainder were written by Dr. O'Donovan in 1840, but no place is named 
to indicate where they had been written. Messrs. Curry, O'Connor, 
O'Donovan, and Smith, wrote all the other letters in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1838, or in the month of January or February, 1839. The letters 
of Mr. O'Donovan, written in 1840, all refer to Glendalough, and to its 
ruins, of which an accurate description is given. They are interspersed 
with a great number of beautiful sketches, executed by William Wake- 
man, Junior, artist; but these sketches are mostly, if not altogether, copied 
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from the Conyngham drawings. There are, moreover, interspersed 
throughout many of the letters of Messrs. Curry, O'Connor, and O'Do- 
novan, several rough sketches, taken on the spot, of various relics of 
antiquity, and their outlines are for the most part well drawn. There 
is a leaf inserted with the Letters which ought rather have been bound 
with the Memorandums. It contains notes of George Petrie, Esq., and 
Captain Tucker, R. E. Besides the sketches already alluded to, there are 
the following traces of maps towards the close of the volume: — 1. Glen- 
dalough, from an old plan made about 1780, for Col. Burton Conyngham, 
p. 517. 2. Sheet 23 of Ordnance Survey of the county of Wicklow, pp. 
520, 521. 3. Sir Henry Harrington's Defeat in the 'Berne's Countrie,' 
anno 1599> from the original in Library, Trin. Coll., Dublin (a very 
curious drawing), p. 523. 4. Wicklow, from Railway Map, p. 522. 5. 
Wicklow, from Down Survey, p. 524. 6. Wicklow, from various old 
Maps, pp. 525 to 527. 7. Wicklow, from Ortelius, improved, p. 528. 8. 
Wicklow, from ' Mappa BiHttanice faciei," 1 &c, p. 528. 9- Wicklow, from 
'Ptolemaei Geographia Hiberniae,' p. 529. 10. Talbotstowne, &c, from 
'Down Survey,' p. 530. 11. Ballinecur, &c, p. 532. 12. Newcastle, 
&c, p. 533. 13. ' Provinces de Midie et de Lagenie divisees en Dynasties, 
par le Sr. Robert de Vaugondy, Geog. Ord. du Roi,' &c. (1757), p. 531. 
IV. The Name Books are 75, and of uniform size and shape with others 
already described. V. The Barony and Parish Names are contained in a 
quarto volume of 71 numbered pages, although double that number of pages 
has been written upon. It is preceded by three columns of a Parish and 
Barony Index, with a page of various authorities, from which there are 
various spellings of the parishes in the subsequent pages. VI. The 
Wicklow Memorandums are contained in one quarto volume of 211 num- 
bered pages, and one loose leaf. There are 27 columns or parts of columns 
of an Index preceding. Many interesting ' Notes and Queries' will be found 
in the body of this volume. VII. The County Index to Names on the 
Ordnance Maps is included in a folio volume of 120 pages, which are not 
numbered. The various townland or object names of the county of Wick- 
low, followed immediately by the barony, and then by the parish name, 
in which situated, had been written on separate slips of paper, and the 
latter, having been arranged in regular alphabetical form as to the town- 
lands, were afterwards pasted into this volume in the same order. Thus, 
the first entry reads — ' Abbeylands, Arklow, Arklow,' the second 'Abbey- 
view Cottage, Ballinacor, Bally kine,' the third, 'Aghavannagh, Ballinacor 
S., Ballinacor,' and so on. This volume, as before remarked, is one of re- 
ference for the clerks and engravers of the office; and, I should also remark, 
it is one of especial value to the antiquary and topographer, when on the 
inquiry for the identification of ancient and modern local designations. 
There are no Memoir Papers or original artistic sketches for the county 
of Wicklow in the Ordnance Survey collection, if we except what are to 
be found in the Letters. In this case we have not such great reason to 
regret the omission as in other instances in connexion with most of the 
Irish counties, as the celebrity of Wicklow, which, for its picturesque 
and romantic landscapes, has been designated ' the Garden of Ireland,' 
contributed to attract the regards of artists and literary tourists to the 
illustration of its most celebrated scenes. But, singularly deficient as it 
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is in ancient remains, as compared with nearly all the other Irish counties, 
the few ruins that have survived the wreck of time (excepting those of 
Glendalough) have for the most part escaped the pencil of the artist, and 
the description of the tourist. It must also be observed, that in too many 
instances, in illustrated works on Ireland, fancy sketches of celebrated 
scenery and ruins have been substituted for drawings and engravings, 
correct in outline, and faithful to the originals, not only in general, but 
even in accessory details. Those who are disposed to consult the engraved 
plates of the pretentious works, Bartlet's ' Irish Scenery,' Ledwich's and 
Grose's ' Antiquities of Ireland,' the ' Anthologia Hibernia,' &c, and to 
compare them with the original subjects, will find that in many instances 
they ' o'erstep the modesty of nature,' to which they profess ' to hold the 
mirror.' Would that we could boast of many such artistic and national 
works as the estimable and learned Dr. Petrie's 'Eound Towers and 
Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland,' or the Ordnance Survey 
1 Memoir of Londonderry.' Let us trust that the men of this generation 
will witness the accomplishment of this desire, by the arrangement and 
publication of the Irish Ordnance Survey Office 4 Records.' With the 
further development of education, and of statesmanlike views, the national 
demand for such a consummation must prove irresistible, when brought 
once more under the notice of the Imperial Parliament." 

Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, of Youghal, forwarded the following 
reply to some observations on the dating of Irish Armour, made 
by the Rev. James Graves on the same subject : — 

" The conclusions come to by Mr. Graves in the 'Transactions,' p. 363, 
on the subject of the dates of Irish armour in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies seem to me far from being satisfactory, and an unwarranted pre- 
cedent laid down for dating, — a much t graver error' than the alteration 
of the date of the mutilated efiigy at Youghal in the first instance. A few 
words before the subject is laid by as settled seem necessary, especially 
as Mr. Graves to my mind appears rather obscure on the matter himself, 
as he says, in substance, that the Anglo-Irish and English fashions in ar- 
mour ran side by side during the thirteenth century ; but that they lagged 
during the next two centuries: so that at the commencement of the six- 
teenth their monuments presented the curious anomaly of being sculptured 
in the armour of Richard II., as evidenced by monuments at Kilkenny, 
&c, ' and he had no doubt that where dated efhgial tombs remained in 
other countries 1 , the same anachronism would be found to exist.' 

" I have little doubt but that Mr. Graves is right as regards the monu- 
mental remains at St. Canice and in the county of Kilkenny ; and as a spe- 
cimen of his interesting new work on the Cathedral, &c, regret he did not 
give the quotation from it he refers to on the subject; but to what * other 
countries' he alludes I am at a loss to imagine ; nor does it seem a satis- 
factory conclusion to come to — because an anomaly exists in some effigial 
monuments in the cathedral and county of Kilkenny, that we should 
place all other monumental remains of this description in Ireland, and 

1 '' Countries" was a misprint for "counties" in the passage quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald.— -Eds. 
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those of other countries, in the same category of anachronism, during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. I cannot, therefore, subscribe to this 
anomaly being general ; for where such familiar intercourse was kept up by 
the Anglo-Irish nobles with the English Court during those disputed cen- 
turies, it does not seem probable ; and among many instances of this which 
may be adduced, I single out three as touching the history of the mutilated 
monument in question. 

u We find the first Earl of Desmond, about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, leading an army into Scotland, and rendering signal 
services there for Edward III. ; he was also Viceroy of Ireland after. We 
also find, in the middle of the fifteenth century, Thomas Fitz-John, Earl 
of Desmond, Viceroy of Ireland, and renowned as a chieftain in nine 
battles under Edward IV. between the Houses of York and Lancaster ; 
and so great was his familiarity with the King that Edward did not 
consider him beneath consulting on the important affairs of his king- 
dom, a conversation still preserved, which occurred between them, shows. 
4 Tell me,' said the King, 4 1 conjure you by the recollection of our friend- 
ship and intimacy, see you aught in my administration either injurious or 
disagreeable to my people?' The Earl, therefore, candidly informed him 
that he knew nothing which could be turned to his Majesty's prejudice, 
save his marriage with Elizabeth (Elizabeth Woodville), widow of Sir John 
Gray. ' Wherefore,' continued the Earl, ' I think you would do well in 
divorcing the present Queen, and forming an alliance with some powerful 
foreign princess.' The King assured him that he rejoiced when he con- 
sidered that the marriage could injure none but himself, and kindly took 
leave of him. Some time after, the King and Queen had a serious dis- 
agreement, and, as usual, recrimination followed, whereat the King, grow- 
ing warmer, said, l Long since would I have broken thy insolent spirit had 
I hearkened to the advice of my trusty servant, Desmond.' Eetribution 
followed : Elizabeth meditated vengeance on the Earl, and, when reconciled 
to the King, elicited from him the history of his interview with the Earl ; 
and possessing herself clandestinely of the King's privy seal, sent letters to 
Worcester, then Viceroy in Ireland, ordering him, on receipt of them, to 
summon and behead the Earl. Worcester immediately cited the Desmond, 
and caused him to be decapitated at Drogheda, to the utter astonishment 
of the Irish. This Earl's obituary is thus given in the Mortilege of As- 
keaton: — ' Died, Sir Thomas, Earl of Desmond, and Justiciary of Ireland, 
who was slain by the swords of the wicked at Drogheda, A. D. mcccclxviii.' 
Again, down in the sixteenth century, it is not probable that an Earl of 
Desmond, who is considered by competent j udges in our own day to have 
been one of the greatest subjects in Europe, would appear before his sove- 
reign or his own people, in the armour or costume of two centuriesout of date. 

" However, we have strong reasons for assuming the disputed relic in 
question, to be a portion of an effigy of an early Geraldine, as we have 
records showing that the Dominican Friary at Youghal was one of their 
burial-places, and also, that this Abbey in which it was discovered 
was founded in 1268 by Thomas Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald, surnamed 
nAppagh (he was father of the first Earl of Desmond), and, as recorded 
in Grace's 'Annals/ interred in the Abbey in 1296, in the middle of 
the choir, exactly in the position where the effigy was now discovered, 
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and doubtless where it lay originally over the grave, until the iconoclastic 
proceedings of the Cromwellian soldiery drove the Geraldine's friends into 
a hurried interment of it, on the spot where it lay. And common reason 
would suggest, that the Irish reverence for the dead would not allow them 
to remove it out of its original position. Another coincidence as to the 
early date is, that there was found stuck down as a headstone over the 
effigy, a fine floriated, tapered, monumental stone coffin- lid, inscribed round 
the chamfered edges in the Longobardic letter, with the legend, as well as 
can be deciphered, of ceval . s . . . avsi ..... dev : de : 

LOVR : ALMES : EIT *. MERCI : PKIE : POVR : LOVR 

Now, it is generally admitted that the monumental stone coffin-lids 
and Longobardic letter were not used later than the fifteenth century, as 
the oblong-square cross slabs, and black-letter, or old English inscriptions, 
fully usurped their place in the sixteenth century. 

There are, I am sure, many instances of Irish effigies in the armour of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries still extant, though Mr. Graves's opinion 
would lead to the conclusion that they were extinct, and I think I can 
furnish a few specimens myself, which, though perhaps familiar enough 
to many of the members, yet may be acceptable as tending towards settling 
the point at issue, — that the Irish in general did not lag two centuries behind 
the English in costume or armour during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies ; my illustrations are from that excellent Irish work, the ' Dublin 
Penny Journal.' In vol. iv., page 228, we have a knight in armour from 
Old Kilcullen churchyard, county of Kildare; in this the body is in com- 
plete scale armour, the legs and arms only in plate. 

This remarkable Irish effigy^ I should be very sorry indeed to see 
stamped with a later date than the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

We have then a knight and lady given in vol. ii., page 72, of the same 
work, taken from the Abbey of Howth. The knight in this case is sculp- 
tured in chain and plate armour, the plate predominating. Hewit's chart 
would place this knight in the latter part of the fourteenth century, and 
if the effigy was found isolated and on Irish soil, Mr. Graves, no doubt, 
would assign it to the sixteenth century, but then we find the knight 
sculptured on the same block with his lady, whom we find attired in the 
costume and square head-dress of the fourth Henry, which exactly bears 
out the costume of the period, and which should be assigned to the effigy. 

Again, we have a woodcut of a very interesting sepulchral arch, en- 
closing a monumental effigy of Coo-ey-na-gall, from Dungiven church, 
county of Londonderry, also from the ' Dublin Penny Journal,' vol. i., 
p. 405, and here again the knight is in armour ; yet it is not shown or 
mentioned of what description of armour; but, fortunately, neither is 
necessary for the purpose of dating, as the architecture of the monument 
at once stamps it as of the middle or close of the fourteenth century. 
Tradition also points to it as that of Coo-ey-na-gall, who flourished at this 
period. The l Annals of the Four Masters' also record his death, viz. : 
1385, Cumaighe O'Kane, Lord of Oireacht-ui-Cathain, died at the pinnacle 
of wealth and celebrity, 

The alteration in dating the effigy at Youghal, to say the least of it, 
was to my mind quite premature; for where we have charts and directions 
by eminent archaeologists for dating such matters, and where relics are 
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discovered corresponding with the particulars laid down, the proper 
course, I should imagine, would be, in the absence of other proofs, to 
fix the date accordingly, until actual proof to the contrary could be 
adduced." 

The following papers were then submitted to the Meeting. 



THE SCANDINAVIANS IN LEINSTER. 

BY HERBERT FRANCIS HORE, ESQ. 

Dr. Ledwich tritely observes in his " Antiquities of Ireland" that 
archasologic topics, which are naturally involved in obscurity, are not 
easily exhausted, even by the most sedulous investigations, and par- 
ticularly Irish archaic subjects, which, in an enlightened view, are 
a new study. To the circumstance that the Doctor derived his descent 
from Danish ancestors, we owe the industrious vehemence with which 
he pursued his theory that the Danes were the primary civilizers 
of Erin. His theory was novel, for hitherto his heroes had been 
reversely regarded. Many of his errors have been pointed out, and 
his exaggerations reduced. Yet enough of verity remains, taken in 
conjunction with the additional information others have gleaned, to 
enable us to perceive that the Scandinavians played an important 
and valuable part in old Ireland. 

For all that England, in the imperial meaning of the word, owes 
to her ancient Scandinavian inhabitants, we refer our readers to the 
agreeable pages of Worsaae, and the enlightening; introduction of 
Laing to his " Chronicles of the Kings of Norway." The commercial 
probity of English merchants, that sterling quality which, combined 
with their mercantile adventurous spirit, has elevated them and the 
entire nation of Great Britain to unparalleled prosperity, is undoubt- 
edly derived from their Easterling ancestors. Trade has small begin- 
nings ; and if we may ascend from modern greatness to archaic 
origins, let us notice that the title " Easterlings" is historically pecu- 
liar to the merchants of theHanse towns ; l those sturdy traders whose 
old league still keeps its bond, and has long enabled their petty 
republic to hold an independent and peaceful place amid the storms 
of European war. 

Our space does not permit us to do more than notice a few sea 
and land marks bearing on the somewhat obscure history of the Scan- 
dinavians who settled in the south-east of Ireland prior to the Nor- 
man invasion. We are, however, enabled, at the least, to give our 
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